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FOREWORD 


System  Development  Corporation  submits  this  document  to  the  U.S.  Army 
Research  Institute  for  the  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences  (ARI)  in  confor- 
mance to  contract  number  DAHC  19-77-C-0018,  "Application  of  Human  Factors 
Research  to  (1)  Develop  Training  Objectives  for  Brigade  Conunanders  and 
Brigade  Command  Groups  and,  (2)  Optimize  the  Effectiveness  of  Command  Posts 
at  Division  Level."  Mr.  Steven  R.  Stewart,  ARI  Field  Unit  - Leavenworth, 
was  the  Contracting  Officer's  Technical  Representative. 

This  document  was  produced  for  System  Development  Corporation  by  Human 
Resources  Research  Organization  (HumRRO)  in  conformance  to  subcontract 
number  H6-3277  of  prime  contract  number  DAHC  19'-77-C~0018.  The  results 
for  Subtask  IB  are  described  in  detail. 

The  work  was  performed  during  the  period  8 February  1977  - 7 Feb-  ^ 
ruary  1978  by  staff  members  of  the  Columbus  Researcfi  Office  of  HumRRO. 

Dr.  Joseph  A.  Olmstead  was  HumRRO  Project  Director.  Mr.  Michael  J.  Baranick 
and  Mr.  B.  Leon  Elder  were  project  members. 

Mr.  B.  R.  Modisette  was  System  Development  Corporation  Project  Director. 

Dr.  T.  0.  Jacobs  was  ARI  Contracting  Officer's  Technical  Representa- 
tive for  this  part  of  die  project  initially  and  the  work  was  completed  with 
Mr.  Steven  R.  Stewart  in  that  role. 

The  documentation  proiluced  for  tliis  projeet  Ls: 

‘IX-5958/000/00,  "A  Description  of  an  Army  DlvtsJon  Manual 
Tactieai  Operations  Center  Organisation  and  Tusks/*  12  Septem- 
ber 19/7. 

'IM-ByBH/UOl/OO,  ''Tactical  Organization  ami  Tasks  of  the  Inlel- 
llgeiwo  (S2)  and  Operations  (Si)  Elements  Within  die  Tactical 
Operations  Centern  of  a Brigade  and  a Baicalion/*  21  October  1977. 

l>t-(i00.8/000/00,  "Re.aeareli  on  Training  for  Brigade  Command 
Croups:  Fat-tors  (Nuurlhi'Cing  to  ihiit  Combat  ReadineH.s."  Eln.d 
Reptu  t,  ; Febni.iry  1978. 

IM-hOOH/UOi /OO,  ''Training  for  Brigade  Command  Croups:  Training 
Objei'llves  and  Straiegle.s/*  / Febru.u'v  19/H. 

TM-n{)08/(K).!/l)0.  "A  Training  Feedback  Sy.siem  for  Brigade  Command 
tlt'iUipjJ , " / Febi’ti.ii’V  19/8. 

■l>l-h009/{HK)/{m,  "Initial  .Strategies  lor  the  Tae  l lea  1 Operations 
Svatt-m  (TOS)  Support  ol  the  Ct'imnaiitl  .uul  CtMHr»«l  Pr.u-t*jjs.  Final 
Report.  Volume  1.  Overview  ol  TtLS  Operations/’  / Fehruarv  19/8. 
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TM-6009/001/00,  "Initial  Strategies  for  the  Tactical  Operations 
System  (TOS)  Support  of  the  Command  and  Control  Process.  Final 
Report,  Volume  2,  Description  of  TOS  Functions  for  Division 
Elements,"  7 February  1978. 

TM--6609/002/00,  "Initial  Strategies  for  the  Tactical  Operations 
System  (TOS)  Support  of  the  Command  and  Control  Process.  Final 
Report,  Volume  3,  Description  of  TOS  Functions  at  Brigade  and 
Battalion,"  7 February  1978. 
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SUMMARY 


This  report  documents  research  on  training  for  brigade  command  groups 
and  describes  the  results  of  one  subtask  of  that  research.  As  part  of  a 
larger  project,  the  subtask  objective  was  to  identify  factors  or  patterns  of 
organizational  behavior  within  brigade  command  groups  which  contribute  to 
effective  unit  performance. 

The  research  was  designed  to  examine  the  contribution  of  organizational 
processes  to  brigade  effectiveness  in  Computer  Assisted  Map  Maneuver  System 
(CAMMS)  exercises  and  the  effects  of  brigade  command  group  supervision  and 
control  upon  brigade  performance  of  the  processes. 


METHOD 

Data  were  collected  on  11  brigades  located  in  the  continental  United 
States  and  Hawaii.  Eight  were  Active  Army  units,  two  were  Reserve  brigades, 
and  one  was  a National  Guard  unit.  HumRRO  personnel  collected  data  on  the 
units’  participation  in  CAMMS  exercises.  The  following  types  of  data  were 
collected:  (1)  combat  results  of  CAMMS  exercises,  whicli  produced  a Brigade 
Combat  Effectiveness  score,  (2)  ratings  by  Division-level  controllers  of 
overall  brigade  command  group  effectiveness,  based  upon  controller  obser- 
vations of  command  group  performance  of  tasks  specified  in  draft  ARTKT 
lOO-l  for  brigade  command  groups,  and  (3)  ratings  by  three  levels  of  players 
(brigade,  battalion,  and  company)  of  the  quality  of  organizational  processes 
within  Che  brigades  and  of  a number  of  dimensions  subsumed  under  the  rubric 
.Supervision  and  Control.  The  following  process  dimensliuis  were  measured: 

(1)  Information  Acquisition,  (2)  Providing  Infornwulon  and  IntcUlgence, 

(3)  Ant Iclpiiting  Contingencies,  <A)  TiaielineSK  of  Adjustments  (n  Plans  and 
Operations,  (5)  Kfl'ecclvenos.s  of  Adjustments  in  Plans  and  Operations,  (6) 
Planning,  (7)  Dec lHh»n  Making,  (N)  (k»ord I nation,  and  (9)  Communicacton. 

The  following  Supervision  and  (\uurol  dlmonHlons  wore  meastired:  (1)  Clarity 
ot  MisHiiUi  Objoctives,  (2)  Clarity  of  Kolos.  <))  KesptumlvonoHS  to  Subordinate 
Unit  Requirements,  (A)  Quality  of  Soporvlslon,  (^)  Amouni  of  Supervision  and 
Control,  and  (6)  Dologarion. 


RESUI.TS 


The  validity  of  Ci\MMS  combat  roswUn  depends  upon  a number  of  conditions 
that  must  be  met  If  the  data  are  Co  accnrataly  reflect  the  actual  combat 
effectiveness  of  unlis  participating  In  the  exercise.  In  most  of  ihu  exer- 
eises  covered  by  this  research,  all  of  the  condUlons  were  not  met  and,  in 
several  e.xerclses,  few  of  the  eoiuUiions  were  met.  Aeeordlngly,  ilie  validity 
ol  the  Brigade  Combat  El  feet  iveness  scores  Is  questionable  and  this  fact  wa.s 
Ci’cogtiized  and  taken  Into  aeeouiu  throughout  the  analysis  of  data.  1. it  tie 
ciutl  idenee  can  he  placed  in  lindiiigs  rel.ated  to  C\»what  Effect  iveness. 

prganlz.’U  ional^  Jy'MuuUJ.  No  slgnif  (cant  conelat  ions 

were  found  heiween  Ur  ig.ule  CiwiImi  If  feet  iveness  and  the  varltsis  CrganUat  (onal 
Proi'ess  dimensions.  On  the  ,»ti»ei'  hand,  seven  of  the  nine  process  dimensions 
wei»*  liighlv  correl.Oed  with  Urigtide  Comiivind  Croup  Kf teci iveness.  Planning  and 

i(  { 


Coordination  were  not  correlated  with  command  group  effectiveness.  Further- 
more, comparisons  between  the  five  brigades  with  the  highest  Brigade  Command 
Croup  Effectiveness  scores  and  the  six  with  Che  lowest  scores  showed  superior 
performance  by  the  "most  effective"  brigades  on  eight  of  the  nine  organiza- 
tional processes,  with  four  of  the  difference.s  statistically  significant. 

Supervision  and  Control.  No  relationships  were  found  between  any  Super- 
vision and  Control  dimensions  and  Brigade  Combat  Effectiveness.  However, 
large  significant  correlations  were  found  between  Brigade  Command  Croup  Effec- 
tiveness and  five  of  the  six  Supervision  and  Control  dimensions.  No  relation- 
ship was  found  for  C^aritv  of  Roles.  For  all  six  dimensions,  scores  were 
higher  for  the  five  brigades  with  Che  most  effective  command  groups,  and  the 
differences  were  significant  for  five  of  the  dimensions. 

Finally,  correlations  were  computed  between  all  process  and  Supervision 
and  Control  dimensions.  High  correlations  were  found  between  each  process 
dimension  and  several  Supervision  and  Control  dimensions.  Indicating  strong 
relationships  between  the  type  of  supervision  and  control  that  Is  exercised 
within  a brigade  and  the  quality  of  organizational  processes  that  occur. 


CONCbUSrONS 

!.  Brigades  whose  comnumd  groups  perform  AdTEP  casks  more  effccClvelv 
are  also  characterized  by  supervision  ami  control  activities  wlilch 
are  related  to  the  performance  of  a number  of  critical  organlza-- 
tlona'  processes  which  have  previously  been  found  to  he  contributors 
to  unit  combat  vf feet Iveness. 

2.  When  linked  with  the  findings  of  previous  studies,  clu?  data  reported 
here  suggest  that  we  1 1 -designed  training  of  command  groups  In  tlie 
performance  of  the  supervision  and  control  activities  and  the  organ- 
izational priuesses  examined  In  this  research  can  result  In  Improved 
k*i»fllh.t(  «'l  lihM  IVrlWNS. 

1.  From  observat  ions  imnie  during  the  conduct  of  those  I'AMNS  exercises 
(hat  const  I tilted  the  source  of  data  upon  which  this  report  la  based, 
it  w.'is  concluded  chat  C/VCiS  l.s  jin  effective  vehicle  for  training 
and  cvaUjaling  brigade  conmiand  groups  when  It  Is  conducted  under 
systeitwitlc  and  weU-controlled  conditions.  It  can  he  especially 
valuable  for  Investigating  and  training  in  organtzat Iona  I process 
perl'orm.'ince . 
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RESEARCH  ON  TRAINING  FOR  BRIGADE  COMMAND  GROUPS: 
FACTORS  CONTRIBUTING  TO  UNIT  COMBAT  READINESS 


INTRODUCTION 

This  final  report  documents  research  on  training  for  brigade  command 
groups  and  describes  the  results  of  one  subtask  of  that  research.  The  work 
described  in  the  report  was  part  of  a larger  Army  Research  Institute  (ARI) 
program  which  will  contribute  to  the  development  of  a family  of  games  and 
simulations  to  be  used  for  training  commanders  and  staffs  of  battalions, 
brigades,  and  divisions.  Emphasis  in  that  program  is  upon  research  which 
will  contribute  to  development  of  strategies  for  training  command  groups — 
commanders  and  principal  staff  officers — to  meet  or  exceed  Army  Training  and 
Evaluation  Program  (ARTKP)  standards.  As  a part  of  that  larger  program, 
the  project  documented  by  this  final  report  was  designed  to  contribute  to 
strategies  for  training  brigade  comnumd  groups. 


PROJECT  OBJECTIVES 

The  successful  Implementation  of  command  and  control  simulations  for 
training  brigade  command  groups  to  achieve  ARTEP  standards  required  train- 
ing objectives  which  should  act  as  guidoposts  for  tailoring  appropriate 
games  and  simulations  and  associated  courseware  to  train  select  sots  of  criti- 
cal performances.  In  turn,  the  development  of  training  objectives  based 
upon  the  brigade  cojnnmnd  group  ARTKP  required  refinement  or  validation  of 
existing  draft  ARTEP  tasks  and  siibcasks  to  determine  those  critical  to 
overall  command  performance.  In  addition,  a training  feedback  system  suit- 
able for  use  witi»  the  Computer  Assisted  Mnp  Maneuver  System  ((w\MMS),  the 
battle  simulation  selected  for  use  In  training  brigade  command  groups,  was 
required.  The  feedhaek  system  was  to  include  guidance  for  providing  perfor- 
;;,ance  ti.u*iih;u  k to  vomm-otd  giouio.  who  p.»ri  Ic  1 pate  Iti  Cj\M>!S  and  fpiattt  Uat  I va 
data  concerning  average  brigado  cixmnaiul  group  perfi»rmance  for  the  various 
ARTEP  tasks  or  suhtiiskH  for  potential  use  of  ctaiunand  groups  participating 
in  CAMMS  for  feedback  purp«*HeM.  Kina' ’v,  it  was  desirable  to  identify 
pattern*'  of  organix.at  Itmal  bvh.’ivlor  wiuch  ^'enali  from  brigade  ctawa^nd 
group  activity  and  which  contribute  to  more  or  less  effective  unit  perfor- 
mance . 

Accerdingly,  the  prelect  uhjectlves  were: 

1.  Pnlng  CAMMJl  perf*.  wince  as  the  source  ef  d.ita,  determine 

the  relative  crisiealitv  of  hrlgade  comsi.'ind  group  ARTEP  casks 
.liui  relationships  among  the  various  AUTKP  subtasks. 

2.  Develop  recomiftetuiat ions  for  ARTKP  mml  If  icat  ion . 

.1.  develop  training  oh  )eei  Ives  fv*r  brigade  command  groups  functioning 
as  a wbnle. 

. !)cvc)  ’p  average  ARTKP  pi-rformauee  data  for  brigade  command  group 
part ie ipal ion  in  CAMMS. 


5.  Develop  a CAMMS  training  feedback  system  for  use  with  brigade 
command  groups. 

6,  Study  and  identify  factors  or  patterns  of  organizational  behavior 
within  brigade  command  groups  which  contribute  to  more  or  less 
effective  unit  performance. 


SOURCE  OF  PROJECT  DATA 

Data  pertinent  to  all  of  the  above  objectives  were  collected  during 
participation  of  11  brigades  in  CAMMS  exercises  during  the  period  of  April, 
1977  to  October,  1977,  Then,  analysis  and  developmental  methods  appropri- 
ate to  tlio  respective  objectives  were  applied.  During  any  single  exercise 
several  different  types  of  data  were  collected  and  the  data  types  contributed 
to  accomplishment  of  different  objectives. 


CONTENT  OF  THIS  REPORT 


Results  for  Objectives  1 through  5 were  presented  to  a separate  tech- 
nical report.^  The  remainder  of  this  final  report  describes  the  conceptual 
framework,  mt'tluul,  and  results,  fi»v  Ohleetlve  6,  which  was  concerned  with 


Identification  of  factors  or  patterns  of  organlTtaclonol  behavior  within 
brigade  cninoiand  groups  and  the  effects  of  such  behavior  upon  unit  perfor- 


RUMWe. 


rONCLTlTIAL  KRAMaVRK 

The  conceptual  framework  ilertvea  from  the  view  that  one  of  the  most 
crlcleal  factors  (n  the  effect iveneas  of  any  organization  ii»  its  ability 
to  acetirately  sense  the  states  of  its  eritlenl  environments,  i.e.,  to  av'qulre 
Information  about  Ur  environments  and  changes  in  them;  to  process  the  In- 
formation tlwu  has  been  sensed;  and  to  adapt  its  operations  to  cope  with 
the  sensed  changes.*'  The  ability  of  .an  organization  to  perform  those  func- 
tions has  been  terunHl  "Organtzai loiuil  ikwnpetence*'  aiwi  t)»e  validity  of  certain 
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processes  of  which  competence  is  comprised  hns  been  verified  for  military 
tactical  units  in  an  earlier  study  by  the  current  HumRRO  project  director 
and  associates. 

It  is  apparent  that  Competence  is  mainly'  dependent  upon  the  perfor- 
mance of  personnel.  Some  technological  assists  can  be  provided,  such  as 
data  processing  systems  and  highly  sophisticated  communications  systems; 
however,  the  payoff  in  Competence  ultimately  reduces  to  the  judgements  and 
actions  of  key  personnel,  both  individually  and  collectively.  It  depends 
upon  the  quality  and  quantity  of  information  that  is  acquired;  choices 
concerning  to  whom  acquired  information  is  to  be  communicated,  as  well  as 
the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  the  communications;  decisions  concerning 
ways  to  cope  with  unusual  or  unanticipated  situations;  and  the  execution  of 
actions  resulting  from  such  decisions — all  performed  at  a high  level  of 
sensitivity  and  coordination.  These  are  uniquely  human  qualities  that  can 
only  be  assisted  by  technology.  Thus,  the  competence  of  a unit  is  mainly 
dependent  upon  the  performance  of  certain  critical  processes  by  its  key 
personnel — commanders  and  staff  members — at  all  levels.  In  turn,  effective 
performance  of  the  processes  appears  to  be  dependent,  at  least  in  part, 
upon  the  quality  of  supervision  and  control  provided  to  each  level  by 
successively  higher  organi2ational  levels. 

Effective  performance  of  the  processes  involved  in  competence  is  one  of 
the  principal  ways  that  a command  group  influences  the  effectiveness  of 
subordinate  units  and,  hence,  the  outcomes  of  military  operations.  The 
effects  exerted  upon  a combat  operation  by  the  command  group  of  a large  unit 
such  as  a brigade  are  the  results  of  the  acquisition,  processing,  and  inter- 
pretation of  information;  the  development  of  operational  concepts  and  plans; 
the  diffusion  of  plans,  orders,  and  instructions  through  successively  lower 
level  units;  and  supervision  of  implementation  of  the  plans  by  lower  level 
units.  Thus,  the  fundamental  military  function,  known  as  "command  and 
control,"  involves  mainly  the  execution  of  competence  processes  and  super- 
vision and  control  of  their  execution  by  subordinate  units.  It  would  be 
predicted  that,  Vvrhen  brigade  command  groups  perform  the  processes  effectively 
and  provide  high-quality  supervision  and  control  to  subordinate  levels,  equally 
high-quality  process  performance  would  result  at  lower  levels.  Similarly,  it 
would  be  expected  that  performance  of  the  organizational  processes  and  the 
provision  of  supervision  and  control  would  be  related  to  combat  effectiveness. 
Thus,  where  process  performance  together  with  supervision  and  control  are 
better,  unit  effectiveness  should  also  be  better. 

The  present  study  was  designed  to  study  the  contribution  of  organiza- 
tional processes  and  brigade  effectiveness  on  CAMMS  and  the  effects  of  brigade 
command  group  supervision  and  control  upon  Organizational  Competence  (process 
performance)  in  CAMllS . To  accomplish  the  study,  the  following  organizational 
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processes  and  associated  dimensions  were  conceived  to  serve  as  the  basic 
framework  for  analysis: 

Process  Dimension 


Information  Acquisition  and  Processing 


Adaptability 


Implementation 


Communication 


Information  Acquisition 
Providing  Information  and 
Intelligence 

Anticipating  Contingencies 
Timeliness  of  Adjustments  in 
Plans  and  Operations 
Effectiveness  of  Adjustments  in 
Plans  and  Operations 

Planning 
Decision  Making 
Coordination 

Communication 


In  addition,  the  following  dimensions  were  devised  to  evaluate  super** 
vision  and  control; 


Koaponsiveness  to  Subordinate  Unit  Requirements 
Amount  of  Control  and  Supervision 
Quality  of  Supervision 
Do  legs  cion 

Clarity  of  Objectives 
Clarity  of  Roles 

The  main  thrusts  of  the  study  worn  to  oxamlno  the  relationships  botween 
the  various  orHauir.aitonal  pcocosscs  and  unit  offneciveness,  and  to  evaluate 
tlu*  effects  of  supervlHion  and  control  upon  performance  of  the  processes. 


METHOD 

All  the  data  wore  collected  tn  associ.'iclon  with  CAMNS  exerclsea  condticcod 
Hv  eight  Active  Army  units,  two  Rusorve  units,  .iiul  one  “’ational  Uoard  unit. 

All  Active  Army  exercises  were  conducted  and  controlled  by  tne  local  units 
or  their  parent  divisions.  In  the  cnscs  of  the  two  Reserve  units,  the 
exerclNcs  were  ‘Oiuiucted  and  controlled  by  cralnl»\g  personnel  of  Active  Army 
div*‘*(ons.  The  Rational  Cuard  unit  exercise  was  conducted  and  controlled 
by  personnel  of  a '‘aneuvor  Are.a  Coawnnd  (MAC).  In  all  exercises,  lIumRRO 
research  personnel  w<m'c  guests  of  the  units  and  all  data  collection  activities 
were  secojulavy  to  conduct  of  the  oxorclses.  Neither  HumHUO  nor  the  Army 
Research  Institute  exerted  any  control  or  Influence  upon  the  tminuer  In  which 
the  exercises  were  conducted.  Thu.s,  all  exercises  were  condiw'ted  by  the  local 
units  for  training  purposes  and  the  data  collection  was  Incidental  to  the  pri-* 
mary  purposes. 
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COMPUTER  ASSISTED  MAP  MANEUVER  SYSTEM  (CAMMS) 


CAMMS  is  a two-sided  battle  simulation  which  makes  possible  a training 
situation  in  which  a brigade  command  group  (players)  interacts  with  con- 
trollers playing  superior  unit  levels  and,  through  subordinate  unit  players, 
with  "table  controllers"  playing  lower-level  friendly  units.  The  exercise 
is  planned  and  directed  by  an  Exercise  Director.  Activities  of  controllers 
are  supervised  by  a Chief  Controller.  Table  controllers  are  supervised  by 
a Chief  Table  Controller.  Using  a control  map  to  depict  disposition  and 
movement  of  forces,  friendly  table  controllers  maneuver  their  units  according 
to  player  instruction's  so  as  to  engage  in  combat  with  enemy  units  maneuvered 
by  "threat  table  controllers."  Combat  outcomes  are  determined  by  a computer 
which  provides  rapid  calculation  and  feedback  of  results  of  engagements 
between  friendly  and  threat  forces  and  can  provide  end-of-exercise  summaries 
of  the  status  of  friendly  and  threat  resources.  Thus,  CAMMS  is  a flexible, 
two-sided,  frec-play  simulation  which,  when  properly  conducted,  provides 
dynamic  and  realistic  opportunities  for  brigade  command  groups  to  experience 
and  practice  required  command  and  control  activities. 

CAMMS  play  is  activated  by  an  operations  order  issued  by  Division.  In 
the  order,  a mission  is  assigned  and  typical  intelligence  and  other  informa- 
tion is  provided.  The  CAMMS  program  permits  initial  friendly  and  threat 
unit  strengths  to  he  varied  according  to  the  training  plan  and,  therefore, 
differing  force  ratios  may  be  played.  In  the  exercises  covered  by  this 
research,  initial  force  ratios  varied  considerably  among  the  brigades. 

Depending  upon  the  training  design,  the  number  of  organizational  levels 
Included  in  an  exercise  may  vary.  However,  for  all  exercises  included  in  the 
present  research,  "players"  included  brigade  and  battalion  command  groups. 
Superior-unit  controllers  performed  the  roles  of  division-level  personnel. 
Friendly  "board  controllers"  played  company  commander  roles  and  were  personnel, 
usually  company  commanders,  of  the  brigades  participating  in  the  exercises. 
Thus,  three  levels  of  each  brigade  participated  in  the  exercises  and,  for  data 
purposes,  were  classed  as  "players." 

DATA  COLLECTION 

Data  were  collected  on  11  brigades  located  in  the  continental  United 
States  and  Hawaii.  Eight  were  Active  Array  units,  two  were  Reserve  brigades, 
and  one  was  a National  Guard  unit.  The  Active  Army  units  consisted  of  two 
Infantry,  three  Airborne  Infantry,  and  three  Mechanized  Infantry  brigades. 

The  Reserve  units  were  two  Infantry  brigades  and  the  National  Guard  unit  was 
Armored  Cavalry. 

HumRRO  personnel  traveled  to  the  training  sites  one  day  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  exercises.  Coordination  was  established  with  the  Exorcise 
Director  and  copies  of  the  Operations  Order  were  obtained.  Controllers  and 
playing  personnel  were  briefed  on  the  purpose  of  the  study  and  the  data 
requirements.  Assurances  were  given  that  no  evaluation  of  the  units  was 
involved.  Initial  friendly  and  threat  personnel,  weapons,  and  equipment 
strengtiis  and  tiie  numbers  and  types  of  units  to  be  played  were  obtained. 
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Most  exercises  lasted  two  days  with  a break  during  the  intervening  night. 
One  exercise  was  conducted  for  48  continuous  hours.  During  the  exercises, 
one  HumRRO  staff  member  remained  in  the  control  room,  where  the  control  board 
was  located,  and  observed  controller  activities.  Notes  of  any  significant 
events  and  combat  results  were  recorded.  The  second  HumRRO  staff  member,  who 
was  experienced  in  military  operations  and  procedures,  was  stationed  in  the 
Brigade  Tactical  Operations  Center  (TOC)  and  made  observations  of  the  func- 
tioning of  Brigade  Command  Groups. 

After  completion  of  each  exercise,  computer  printouts  of  remaining  unit 
resources  (personnel,  weapons,  equipment)  were  obtained  and  retained  for  later 
data  analysis.  Also  final  board  locations  of  threat  and  friendly  units  were 
recorded . 

Controller  Eva.Luations . After  completion  of  each  exercise,  four  divi~ 
aion-level  controllers  (Cl,  G2,  G3,  C4),  the  Chief  Controller,  and  the 
HumRRO  TOC  observer  completed  a 52  item  Controller  Rating  Form  devoted  to 
evaluations  of  Brigade  Command  Group  activities.  Forty-seven  items  contained 
descriptions  of  single  activities  and  standards  for  judging  performance  of 
the  activities.  Forty-two  of  the  activities  were  subtasks  of  draft  Brigade 
Command  Group  ARTKP  lOO-l  and  five  were  generalized  activities  representing 
organizational  processes.  An  additional  five  items  required  evaluation  of 
overall  performance  of  the  command  group  and  the  principal  staff  sections. 

For  all  Items,  respondents  rated  command  group  performance  on  a sevon- 
pplnc  scale  ranging  from  "Totally  Ineffective”  to  "Superior.”  Opportunity 
was  also  provided  for  a "0”  rating  to  Indicate  "no  personal  knowledge  of 
command  group  performance  of  this  activity." 

Only  selected  items  o\'  the  ControUor  Racing  Form  were  used  to  provide 
data  for  Che  researeli  reported  here.  Kaler  Insiruet ioi»H  and  the  ControUor 
Rating  Form  ItemM  nsud  in  this  research  are  shown  in  Appendix  A.  The  complete 
Controller  Rating  Form  may  he  found  in  the  HuinlUU)  tochnleal  report  covering 
the  remaining  eleinonts  of  the  overall  projoet.^  Although  slightly  different 
f'oi'jmi  were  developed  for  exerei.sen  depieclng  attack  and  defense  operations, 
ail  units  in  (he  study  used  defense  scenarios  only.  Therefore,  only  Che 
defense  form  Is  shown  In  Appetuilx  A. 

After  completion  of  isieh  exuret.se,  all  players 
(brigade,  hailallon,  ainl  company  levels)  were  requested  to  complete  a Unit 
Rating  Form.  The  quest ionna Ire  eontalnovi  15  items  upon  which  players  raC(.‘d 
the  various  dlim^nslon.'i  of  organizatloiml  processes,  supervision,  and  control 
within  the  brigade.  Raters  used  seven-poliu  scales  with  descriptors  specific 
to  die  Uetus.  The  UuU  Racing  Form  is  shown  in  Appendix  B. 

^t’ltorlon  of  brigade  ef fectlveness  Is  the  outcome 
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of  tho  combat  engagement  depicted  by  a CAMMS  exercise.  To  evaluate  effective- 
ness, the  following  data  were  collected. 

(1)  Area  - the  area  or  geographical  objectives  controlled  by  the  brigade 

upon  completion  of  the  exercise.  Obtained  from  the  Control- 
ler Map  Board. 

(2)  Resources  - the  quantity  of  resources  (personnel,  weapons,  equip- 

ment) possessed  by  the  unit  at  the  beginning  of  the 
exercise  and  remaining  to  the  unit  upon  completion  of 
the  exercise.  Obtained  from  computer  printouts  of 
battle  summaries  and  update  reports. 

(3)  Time  - time  required  to  accomplish  the  mission  or  in  achieving 

some  intermediate  status. 


DATA  REDUCTION 

Data  consisted  of  controller  ratings  of  Brigade  Command  Group  perfor- 
mance on  selected  Controller  Rating  Form  items  (Appendix  A),  ratings  of 
tlireo  levels  of  players  on  Unit  Rating  Form  items  (Appendix  B) , and  the 
combat  results  information  described  above. 

Controller  Ratings.  For  each  brigade,  a Brigade  Command  Croup  (BCG) 
score  was  computed  for  each  Controller  Rating  Form  item.  A BCG  score  Is 
the  moan  rating  of  controllers  for  the  item.  "O'*  (no  opportunity  to  observe) 
vatijigs  were  excluded  from  computation  of  BCG  scores.  Thus,  a HCC  score  was 
available  for  each  participating  unit  for  each  Controller  Rating  Form  item. 

Flayer  Ratinga.  For  each  Unit  Rating  Form  item,  unit  moan  player 
ratings  were  computed  for  each  organUatlonal  level  0)riRade,  battalion, 
company)  and  for  all  levels  comhiiuid.  Thus,  a brigade  moan  score  and  moans 
for  three  levels  witliln  each  hrlgade  were  available  for  analysis. 

CAMMS  combat  results  provided  data  for  develop- 
ment of  one  nu*aMuro  of  brigade  effectiveness.  To  use  the  data.  It  was 
necessary  to  devise  a procedure  for  ordering  the  participating  brigades 
accoidlng  to  relative  effectiveness.  Tho  procedure  and  ratlomue  for  arriving 
at  Indicators  of  relative  brigade  uf feet Iveness  follow. 

Tlie  problem  was  to  develop  a procedure  which  would  make  it  possible 
to  order  participating  brigades  In  terras  of  overnll  effectiveness.  An  ex- 
tension of  earlier  work  by  the  Research  Analysis  Corporation  (RAC)  provided 
the  basis  for  the  ordering  procedure.^ 

Following  the  earlier  work  by  RAC,  there  were  Identified  tliree  dimen- 
sions witieh  define  (he  mission  space  of  a unit.  The  three  dimensions  are: 
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(1)  Area  - the  area  or  geographical  objectives  controlled  in 

accomplishing  the  mission;,  or  during  the  engagement. 

(2)  Resources  - the  quantity  of  resources  (personnel,  weapons, 

equipment)  expended,  or  remaining  at  the  end  of  the 
engagement. 

(3)  Time  - time  required  to  accomplish  the  mission,  or  in  achieving 

some  intermediate  status. 

Appropriate  combinations  of  indicators  of  these  three  dimensions  made 
it  possible  to  order  participating  units  in  terms  of  outcomes.  The  princi- 
pal dimensions  are  area  and  resources,  with  time  carrying  much  less  weight 
and  used  only  to  break  ties. 

Briefly,  the  procedure  consisted  of  operationally  defining,  according 
to  the  type  of  operation  depicted  by  the  .scenario,  (1)  three  levels  of 
effectiveness  in  terras  of  area  controlled  at  the  end  of  the  CAMMS  exercise 
and  (2)  three  levels  of  resources  remaining  at  the  end  of  the  CAMMS  exer- 
cise . 


In  CAMMS,  the  battle  .summaries  and  update  reports  are  the  measurable 
criteria  of  the  combat  being  .simulated— the  area  gained  or  lost*  resources 
expended,  and  time  spent.  Thc.He  outcomes  can  be  classified  in  accordance 
with  Che  degree  to  which  the  aijslgnod  mission  was  accomplished.  Using 
cliree  levols  each  of  area  and  resources,  there  results  a 3 X 3 matrix  of 
possible  battle  outcomes.  The  nuitrix  follows: 


Area 


M 

A2 

A3 

U1 

RlAl 

R1A2 

RU3 

R2A1 

K2A2 

R2A3 

R3 

R.IAI 

R3A2 

R3A3 

In  (he  above  macris,  one  eeU,  RIAl,  reprentMUs  Che  most  effective 
vmteome  and  one  cell,  RlAl,  reprejients  the  least  effective.  The  remaining 
cells  muse  be  ordered  according  lo  a rationale  that  is  mllitarUy  mean- 
ingful . 

Operational  deflnUiona  of  tl»e  cell.s  differ  according  to  the  mission 
uf  *1.  ‘ hr tg.-ide , l.e.,  attack,  defense,  division  covering  force,  retrograde, 
etc.  Since  all  brigades  observed  in  this  research  p ayed  defense  scenarios, 
only  definitions  covering  brlg.ade  d»Mense  will  be  prts  tentiHl. 

The  deflnitii*ns  presented  beU»w  apply  when  the  brigade  was  given  the 
mission  of  defending  in  place.  They  also  apply  whether  the  brigade  used  a 
ct>verinK  force  or  did  not  use  one.  They  do  not  apply  for  the  situation  where 
an  vMUire  brigade  serves  as  a covering  force  for  a division. 
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Area: 


Area  1 - The  brigade  holds  the  enemy  on  or  forward  of  the  FEBA. 

Area  2 - The  brigade  holds  the  enemy  behind  the  FEBA  but  on  or 
forward  of  the  planned  secondary  defense  line. 

Area  3 - The  brigade  fails  to  hold  the  secondary  defense  line 

and  the  enemy  is  advancing  at  completion  of  the  exercise. 

Resources; 


The  resource  definitions  shovm  below  follow  guidance  for  assessing 
casualties  in  defending  units  during  maneuvers  and  war  games. 


Resource  1 - At  termination  of  exercise,  the  brigade  strength 
is  such  that  the  defense  can  be  continued  without 
interruption.  Resources  remaining  are  not  less  than 
75  percent  of  the  unit's  resources  at  beginning  of 
the  exercise  (losses  not  more  than  25  percent) . 

Resource  2 - The  remaining  brigade  resources  are  not  more  than 
74  percent  nor  less  than  60  percent  (losses  more 
than  25  percent  but  less  than  AO  percent). 

Resource  3 •*  The  remaining  brigade  resources  are  such  that  the 
unit  Is  totally  ineffective  and  should  be  replaced. 
Resources  renwlnlng  are  less  than  60  percent  (losses 
more  than  AO  percent). 


Following  is  tlie  ranking  for  brigade  defense,  will)  or  without  use 


of  covering  force: 

Rank  Cje 

I lUAl  Most  preferred  outcome.  All  criteria  for  mission 


nccompl Ishmcnt  imcisfied,  Brigade  holds  the 
enemy  on  or  forward  of  the  FKBA  with  minimal 
loss  of  resources  (25  percent  or  leas) . 

U R2Ai  Brigade  holds  the  eni'mv  on  or  forward  of  tlK* 

FKBA  with  woderato  loss  of  resources  (tm>re  than 
25  percent  but  less  tium  AO  percent). 

UI  UIA2  brigade  holds  the  enemy  behind  the  FKBA  b\it  on 

or  foivard  of  the  planned  secondary  defense  line 
with  minimal  expenditure  of  resources  (25  percent 
or  less) . 


^FM  105-5.  Nsneiiyer.  PsHltrol  ■ Mead^iuaricrs,  Depai  twent  ol  the  Army, 
December,  1973,  pp.  D-lb  and  I»-19. 
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IV 


R2A2 


Brigade  holds  the  enemy  behind  the  FEBA  but  on 
or  forward  of  the  planned  secondary  defense  line 
with  moderate  expenditure  of  resources  (wore 
than  25  percent  but  less  than  40  percent) . 

V R3A1  Brigade  holds  the  enemy  on  or  forward  of  the 

FEBA  but  with  critical  level  of  resource  ex- 
penditure (40  percent  or  more).  The  unit  should 
be  replaced/reinforced  immediately  or  risk 
being  overrun. 

VI  R1A3  Although  resources  were  expended  minimally 

(25  percent  or  less  losses),  the.  brigade  failed 
to  hold  the  secondary  defense  line  and  the 
enemy  is  advancing. 

VII  R3A2  The  brigade  holds  the  enemy  behind  the  FEBA  but 

on  or  forward  of  Che  planned  secondary  defense 
line,  however,  resource  expenditure  was  such 
chat  the  unit  should  be  replaced/reinforced 
immediately  (40  pea'cent  or  more  losses), 

Vin  R2A3  Moderate  expenditure  of  resources  (more  than 

25  but  less  than  40  percent)  but  brigade  failed 
to  hold  secondary  defense  line  and  enemy  is 
advancing. 

IX  H3A3  Least  preferred  outcome.  Unit  failed  to  hold 

planned  secondary  line  of  defense  and  the  enemy 
is  advancing.  Because  of  high  oKpcndlturo  of 
resources,  unit  should  be  replacod/roinforced 
immediately  or  risk  being  overrun  (louses  of 
40  percent  or  more) , 

Brigades  were  assigned  to  cells  according  to  the  above  scheme.  Units 
tailing  within  the  same  cells  were  assigned  the  same  cell  ranks.  For 
asslgnmetU  t«  resource  cl.asslf Icatlons,  only  personnel  losses  wore  used. 

A satisfactory  formula  for  aggregating  different  types  of  resources  (person- 
nel, weapons,  equipment)  could  not  be  devised  and,  accordingly,  personnel 
losses,  or  personnel  remaining  at  conclusion  oi  tl)U  exerciso,  were  used  to 
assign  brigades  to  resource  classifications. 

After  assignment  to  appropriate  eoUs,  rank  values  of  the  cells  were 
reversed  so  that  cell  lUAl  receivixl  the  highest  value  (9)  and  H3A3  re- 
ceived tile  lowest  value  (1).  Under  this  procedure,  there  was,  in  effect, 
a nine- point  rating  scale  upon  which  the  brigades  were  evaluated;  however, 
the  "ratings"  would  be  based  upon  clear-cut  "behavioral"  results. 


QUAl.nif  OK  DATA 

The  above-described  procedures  are  feasible  and  potentially  valid  means 
for  generating  meaningful  data.  However,  the  quality  of  tite  data  produced  by 
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the  procedures  is  dependent  upon  several  factors  which,  in  the  present 
research,  were  not  under  the  control  of  the  research  staff  nor  the  Army 
Research  Institute. 

The  validity  of  ratings  made  on  the  Controller  Rating  Form  requires 
that  controllers  be  motivated  military  personnel  who  are  experienced,  or  at 
least  knowledgeable,  about  the  requirements  of  command  and  staff  activities 
at  brigade  or  battalion  levels.  A^en  the  study  was  designed,  it  was  assumed 
that  all  division-level  controllers  would  be  such  knowledgeable  and  motivated 
individuals.  However,  In  several  Instances,  superior-unit  controllers 
occupying  G1  and  G4  roles  were  junior  company-grade  officers  levied  from 
within  the  brigade,  with  no  experience  in  staff  activities  and,  accordingly, 
with  little  background  or  inclination  to  evaluate  the  performance  of  the 
brigade  command  groups. 

Similarly,  the  validity  of  CAMMS  combat  results  data  depends  upon  at 
least  the  following  factors:  (1)  continuation  of  the  exercise  to  comple- 
tion without  interruption  or  artificial  readjustment  of  force  dispositions, 
weapons,  or  equipment,  (2)  only  resupply  x-^hich  would  be  normal  and  feasible 
under  the  circumstances  dictated  by  the  scenario,  (3)  threat  board  control- 
lers who  are  knowledgeable  of  threat  doctrine  and  who  adhere  to  such  doctrine 
at  all  times  during  the  exercise,  and  (4)  uncontrolled,  two-sided  free  play 
on  the  control  board  so  that  the  decisions,  orders,  and  tactical  skills  of 
brigade  personnel  can  realistically  influence  outcomes  of  the  engagements. 

In  only  a very  few  cxei'clses  were  all  of  the  above  condition.s  fully  met.  In 
several  exercises,  none  of  the  conditions  were  met  to  any  degree.  The  most 
common  problem  was  Indiscriminate  and  uncontrolled  resupply  and  replacement 
of  personnel  which,  of  course,  prevented  valid  and  realistic  estimates  of 
losses  and  the  conditions  of  units  at  the  close  of  the  exercises.  Early  in 
the  data  collection  phase,  it  became  apparent  t)mt  Combat  Results  data  would 
be  questionable.  However,  it  was  the  joint  conclusion  of  the  ARl  COTR, 
the  Stic  Project  Director,  and  the  HximRRO  Project  Director  that  other  useful 
data  could  be  developed  and,  therefore,  the  data  collection  should  continue. 

For  the  above  reasons,  the  quality  and  validity  of  Controller  Rating 
Fonn  and  Combat  Rejmlcn  data  eoUectod  In  this  resoarch  are  questionable.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  reason  to  question  Che  validity  of  data  generated 
by  the  Unit  Rating  Form.  This  instrument  was  designed  to  reflect  the  per- 
ceptions of  actual  players  In  the  exorelaos.  Players  completed  the  forms 
without  problems  and  numbers  of  respondents  were  sufficient  to  provide  for 
reasonable  reallabllity  of  data.  Therefore,  data  produced  by  the  Unit  Rating 
Form  can  be  Interpreted  with  more  conflcence  ilmn  Is  true  for  the  combat 
results  data  for  reasons  discussed  above. 


HBSUl.TS 

Data  were  available  from  several  sources.  First  CAMMS  combat  results, 
classified  according  to  the  scheme  described  In  an  earlier  section,  wore 
available  as  a measure  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  several  brigade  command 
levels  functioning  us  a unit.  This  measure  was  labeled  "brigade  Combat 
Kffectlveness."  As  discussed  In  the  preceding  section  the  validity  of  data 
concerned  with  brigade  Comb.'it  Kffeetiveuess  In  douhtlul  because  the  combat 
results  were  frequently  Influenced  by  intervontions  and  manipulations  not 
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under  the  control  of  tlic  research  staff. 


A second  source  of  data  for  this  research  included  a number  of  items  on 
the  Controller  Rating  Form  (Appendix  A).  This  form  was  completed  by  divi- 
sion-level controllers  and  a HumRRO  observer  all  of  whom  were  in  a position 
to  evaluate  the  performance  of  the  brigade  command  groups.  Data  from  the 
Controller  Rating  Form  are  conceived  to  be  measures  of  Brigade  Command  Group 
performance.  For  reasons  discussed  In  the  preceding  section,  Controller 
Racing  Form  ratings  produced  by  many  G1  and  G4  controllers  were  questionable. 
Accordingly,  during  the  data  reductions,  all  G1  and  G4  data  were  discarded. 
Controller  Rating  Form  data  in  the  following  results  include  only  ratings 
of  the  G2  and  G3  controllers,  chief  controllers,  and  the  HumRRO  TOC  observer. 
Controller  Rating  Form  Item  48  will  be  of  special  significance  in  the  results 
to  follow.  This  item  required  a rating  of  overall  brigade  command  group 
effectiveness  and  can  be  taken  as  a criterion  of  the  effectiveness  of  command 
group  performance.  For  analysis  and  discussion  purposes,  mean  ratings  re- 
sulting from  Item  48  have  been  labeled  "Brigade  Command  Group  Effectiveness." 
Conceptually,  these  data  are  to  be  distinguished  from  Brigade  Combat  Effec- 
tiveness as  measured  by  combat  results,  item  48  was  conceived  to  measure 
effectiveness  of  brigade  command  groups,  whereas  Brigade  Combat  Effectiveness 
refers  to  the  combinod  effectiveness  of  entire  units  consisting  of  three 
command  levels. 

Finally,  data  wore  available  from  the  Unit  Rating  Form  (Appendix  B) . 

Those  data  wore  player  rating.s  of  (1)  several  organizational  process  dimen- 
sions and  (2)  a number  of  dimensions  of  Supervision  and  Control.  For  each 
item,  unit  mean  ratings  were  computed.  Means  were  used  as  unit  scores  in 
cl)c  coRipucacion  of  other  stacistlos. 

Table  I shows  summary  data  f(»r  organizational  process  dimensions.  Brigade 
Combat  Effect Iveness,  and  Brigade  Command  Group  Effectiveness, 


OKC;ANI/,/VnONAl  I'ROCKSSKS  AND  EFFiXTI VENKvSS 

Provluoi-momiMH  corroliuloaa  wore  oompuiod  hotwoen  unit  moan  ratings  for 
the  various  process  dlmonslons  and  both  Brigade  Coinhat  Ef fectlvuness  and 
Brigade  Command  Group  Kf f ecc Ivoiiess  seores.  These  statistics  provide  Indices 
of  the  relationships  between  the  process  dimensions  and  the  two  ef fectivunoss 
measures. 

Hr Igjide  Gomh/a^  In  view  of  the  quest ionablu  validity  of 

the  (w\lWS  combat  results,  daia  eoiicernlug  relacionsblps  between  organizational 
processes  and  Brlg.ide  Combat  Kf fecilvcMiess  { presented  prlnuirlly  for  infor- 

mant*.uil  purpoHiJS  and  lUlle  confidence  can  be  placed  In  the  results.  Table 
2 shows  indices  of  correlation  between  the  process  dimensions  and  Brigade 
Combat  Ef f ectlveness.  No  significant  correlacloim  wore  found. 

Brlj^ade  Commmid  Group  Kf^^  Table  3 shows  correlations  of 

process  dimensions  with  Brigade  Command  Group  Effectiveness.  Seven  of  the 
nine  dimensiiins  show  significant  relat  toiuihlps  to  command  group  of  feet  iveness . 
Only  Planning  and  Coordination  were  found  not  to  be  related  to  cojiunand  group 
effectiveness.  Fiirt hermorc,  for  iluwe  dimensions  which  show  significance,  the 
size  of  correl.’U (onal  indices  Is  substantial. 
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Table  1 


SUMMARY  DATA  FOR  ORGANIZATIONAL  PROCESS  DIMENSIONS,  COMBAT  EFFECTIVENESS, 
AND  COMMAND  GROUP  EFFECTIVENESS 


Data  Item 

Data' 

Source 

1 

Mean 

SD 

Orgi^nizational  Process  Dimensions: 

Information  Acquisition 

URF  Item 

b 

d.31 

.46 

Providing  Information  and  Intelli- 
gence 

URF  Item 

6 

d.38 

.43 

Anticipating  Contingencies 

URF  Item 

8 

r>.02 

.36 

Timeliness  of  Adjustments  In  Plans 
and  Operations 

URF  Item 

9 

5.09 

.46 

Effectiveness  of  Adjustments  in 
Plans  and  Operations 

URF  Item 

10 

5.28 

.45 

PliinnliiK 

URK  Item 

1 

4.70 

.42 

Decision  Making 

URF  Item 

2 

5.18 

.33 

Coordination 

URK  Uom 

7 

4.49 

.39 

Communication 

URK  Item 

3 

4.79 

.59 

Brigudo  Combat  Kf I'ci' t Ivonosa 

CiWlS 

3.73 

1.95 

Brigade  Command  Cronf  Kffoct Ivouvbh 

CRK  Item 

4« 

5.07 

.49 

**UUF  - Unit  Rating  Form  (7  pt.  scab 
CRK  - Controller  Rating  Form  (7  pt 

ck)  , 

. scales). 

CAMMS  - C/VtNS  CombfU  KosuUh  (9  pt.  KcaUO- 
N « U. 


Thu8,  when  ihe  overall  porfoniumoc  ol’  comnwtnd  nroupn  w«h  JmlKcd  to  be 
more  effoecive  by  eontrollerH,  plnyevs  foum!  aeq\iiBUlon  of  information, 
proviaion  of  (nformation  and  Intel URoncti,  anticipation  of  continneneieH, 
timeliness  of  adjusimenta  in  planned  operations,  ef i eet  Iveneaa  of  ad.lnsi- 
ments  in  planned  operations,  decision  making,  and  eommunleat ion  within  the 
br4;ades  to  be  more  effeeiive  also.  When  overall  perfonpance  of  command 
proups  was  less  effective,  processus  within  the  units  were  less  effective 
also. 


The  dlsir  ihtiilon  of  brigade  Command  Croup  Effectiveness  scores  was  split 
at  the  median  and  mean  process  scores  were  computed  for  the  five  brigades 
having  the  higliest  Comuutnd  Croup  Ef fuel  Iveness  scores  :uut  the  six  brigades 
witlt  the  lowest  scores.  Table  A compares  organi?;ational  process  performance 
of  brigades  with  the  most  effective  commatxl  groups  against  that  of  brigades 
with  tile  least  effective  command  grtnips.  For  eight  of  tite  nine  processes, 


n 


Table  2 


CORRELATION  OF  PROCESS  DIMENSIONS  WITH 
BRIGADE  COMBAT  EFFECTIVENESS 


Dimension 

r 

a 

E 

Information  Acquisition 

.24 

NS 

Providing  Information  and  Intelligence 

.44 

NS 

Anticipating  Contingencies 

.01 

NS 

Timeliness  of  Adjustments  in  Planned  Operations 

.06 

NS 

Effectiveness  of  Adjustments  In  Planned  Operations 

.02 

NS 

Planning 

-.54 

NS 

Decision  Making 

.04 

NS 

Coordination 

.33 

NS 

Coraiiunication 

.35 

NS 

of  frfoHom  » 9. 


Tabu*  J 

COKUKUTIONS  OK  PROCESS  DIMENSIONS  WITH 
CUMMiVND  CROUP  EFFECTIVENESS 


lU mens  ion 

r 

a 

Information  f^cqulnU  ion 

.81 

•-.002 

I'lovlitliin  Inl'orautlim  «ml  IiitolUitoncv 

.79 

<.004 

Ant  ic Ipat ing  Coiu  Ingeuc lea 

.67 

^ .02 

Ttmelim'Ms  of  Adjnstiner.tn  In  Planned  Oporai  Iona 

.82 

< .002 

Kf foctlvenesa  of  AdjoHlmenta  In  Planned  Operations 

.74 

•.01 

I'liiniilnR 

.10 

NS 

Decision  Making 

.83 

<.002 

Coord Inai Ion 

.02 

NS 

Confiminlcalion 

.72 

<■01 

of  t rtHniom  a V. 


performance  within  the  brigades  with  the  most  effective  command  groups  was 
superior  to  performance  in  brigades  with  the  least  effective  command  groups, 
and,  for  four  of  these  processes,  the  differences  were  significant.  For  the 
one  process  (Coordination)  for  which  the  mean  of  "least  effective"  brigades 
was  higher,  the  difference  between  the  means  was  trivial  (.15)  and  not  signi- 
ficant. 

These  results  concerned  with  process  performance  and  overall  brigade 
command  group  effectiveness  show  that  Organizational  Competence  (process 
performance)  is  better  throughout  brigades  in  which  command  groups  perform 
their  recognized  functions  well. 


Table  4 

PROCESS  PERFORMANCE  OF  BRIGADES  WITH 
MOST  AND  LEAST  EFFECTIVE  COMMAND  CROUPS 


Process  Performance*^ 


Process  Dimension 

Most  Effective 

Least  Effective 

t 

E 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SI) 

Information  Acquisition 

4.51 

.15 

4.13 

.51 

1.50 

NS 

I’roviUlng  luloi'iniitlon  mid 
liiU'Ulgoiu'o 

4.52 

.14 

4.20 

.57 

1.22 

NS 

Ai'ctlctixuliis  Coiulnp, uncles 

5.25 

.24 

4.76 

.34 

2.73 

<.05 

Tlmcl  Inu.sH  of  Ad.tnatrnutUs  In 
I’l, 111111x1  OiH'riitlons 

5.40 

.18 

4.77 

.40 

3.25 

<.01 

El  foot  IvvnoR.s  01  Adjuslmonta 
In  Planned  Operations 

5.59 

.15 

5.03 

.45 

2.56 

•..03 

I'lminlnp 

4.90 

.27 

4.4H 

.45 

1 .81 

NS 

OoclBlon  Miiklnp 

5.39 

.27 

5.01 

.27 

2.33 

<•05 

Coord  InwUun 

4.40 

.47 

4.55 

.25 

.58 

NS 

Cotunanleai  ion 

5.10 

.26 

4.50 

.66 

1.59 

NS 

^loai  Effective  N * 5; 
baaed  on  one-talled 

Leant  Effective  N • 0 
tost. 

i Ouprci'B  of 

freedom  • 9 

.‘iWKliVISlDN  AMIl  CONTlim, 

In  odd  It  Ion  lo  |iio,  oiiH 

dlineimlena. 

the  Unit. 

Rating  Form 

contained  1 terns 

dcHlgned  oblnln  plnver  ova  hint  »*f  nov«*r.il  dlhomitouK  of  Suporvlsliui 
nml  Control.  Suionary  data  for  Suporvlalon  and  Control  dlHkumlons  are  pre- 
HoiUiHl  In  Table  5. 


IS 


\Tahle  5 


SUMMARY  DATA  FOR  SUm{/ISION  AND  CONTROL  DIMENSIONS 


Dimension 

Data^ 

Source 

Mean 

SD 

Clarity  of  Objectives 

URF  Item 

11 

5.74 

.56 

Clarity  of  Roles 

URF  Item 

12 

5.89 

.39 

Responsiveness  to  Subordinate  Unit 
Requirements 

URF  Item 

4 

5.07 

.57 

Amount  of  Supervision  and  Control 

URF  Item 

13 

5.9b 

.36 

Quality  of  Supervision 

bi'F  Item 

15 

5.28 

.46 

Delegation 

URF  Uem 

14 

b.U 

.32 

^URF  - Unit  Rating  Form  (7  pt.  scales). 

N » a. 


Supervision  amt  Control  and  ttrlRade  Effectiveness.  Table  A shows  cor- 
relations oi  Supervision  aiul  Control  dlroenslons  with  Brigade  anvl  Conwand 
Croup  Kffuctivonoss,  With  respect  to  Brigade  Combat  KffoctivenoBB,  no  re- 
lationships wore  found  with  any  Supervision  and  Control  dimensions. 
Furthermore,  the  correlation  indices  wore  so  small  as  to  suggest  no  rela- 
tionship oven  if  the  sample  .sixo  hod  boon  much  largor. 

Supervision  and  Control  and  Command  Croup  Hf f ectivenosB . Table  6 shows 
large,  significant  corr»»iatlons  between  Brigade  Command  Group  Kf fecclvonoss 
and  four  of  tije  six  Supervision  and  Control  dimensions.  Clarity  of  Holes  was 
f(>und  to  have  no  signlficatu  relationship  to  the  offoctlvcncss  of  cownand 
groups.  The  correlation  for  Responsiveness  to  Subordinate  Unit  HcrjnU’omQuts 
is  within  .01  of  the  five  percent  level  of  confidence,  i.u.,  p <.06. 

Thus,  wlicn  brigade  cownand  groups  were  judged  to  be  wore  offectlvo  by 
controllers,  players  rated  the  following  Supervision  and  Control  dimensions 
as  higher:  Clarity  of  Ohjeecives,  Responsiveness  to  Subordinate  Unit  Require- 
ments,  Amount  of  SuperviMlon  .and  Control,  Qn.allty  of  Supei'Vlsion,  and  Dele- 
gation. WluMi  brigade  command  groups  were  less  effective,  players  rated  the 
r*hove  cllraate  aspects  lower. 

A comparison  of  Supervision  am!  Control  performance  of  brigades  with 
most  and  least  effective  command  groups  appears  In  Table  7,  For  all  six 
dimensions,  scores  were  higher  in  brigades  with  the  most  effective  couwnnd 
groups  ami  four  of  these  differences  were  significant.  Dimensions  with  sig- 
nificantly iiiglier  ratings  were  Clarity  of  Objectives,  Responsiveness  to 
.Subordinate  Unit  Requirements,  Amount  of  Supervision  utul  Control,  and  Quality 
of  Supervision. 


Thus,  brigades  which  had  more  effective  command  groups  also  had  better 
Supervision  and  Control. 


Table  6 

CORRELATIONS  OF  SUPERVISION  AND  CONTROL  DIMENSIONS 
WITH  BRIGADE  AND  COhIMAND  GROUP  EFFECTIVENESS 


Dimension 


Clarity  of  Objectives 
Clarity  of  Roles 

Responsiveness  to  Subordinate  Unit 
Requirements 

Amount  of  Supervision  and  Control 
Quality  of  Supervision 
Delegation 


Brigade  Command  Group 

Effectiveness  Effectiveness 


r 

r 

£3 

.19 

NS 

.73 

<.01 

.13 

NS 

.42 

NS 

-.03 

NS 

.59 

NS 

.02 

NS 

.70 

<.02 

-.16 

NS 

,79 

<.01 

.26 

NS 

.70 

<.02 

^Degrees  of  freedom  ■ 9. 


Table  7 

SUPERVISION  AN!)  CONTROL  IK  BRIGADES  WITH 
MOST  AND  Lf:AST  EFFECTIVE  CONMNND  GROUPS 





Dtwenn ion  -E‘f  f ee 1 1 vo 


Mean 

$i> 

Mean 

~st)  ' 

t 

1’ 

Clarity  at  Objrr t tvra 

6.06 

.29 

4.42 

.62 

2.12 

>■  .04 

Clarity  of  Rolen 

6. OB 

.35 

4.76 

i.ai 

NS 

RuMponHlveneSM  lo  Subordinale 
Unit  Requirementn 

5.66 

.35 

4.76 

.60 

2.21 

■:  .05 

Arntninc  of  Supervlnlon  and 
Control 

6.22 

.20 

5.75 

. 14 

2.69 

■=  .024 

Quality  of  SupervlMion 

5.71 

.11 

4.38 

.4e 

3 . 64 

< .005 

Di'leg.'»l  lot» 

6.21 

.13 

5.97 

.62 

1.31 

N.9 

**Nojit  Ef(e»ilvr  n *■*  "i;  Li 

•aai  I'ffiH'tlve  n 

• 6;  Degreen 

of  freedom  • 

9. 

i>  hiiNod  on  oiu'-talled  leal. 
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SUPERVISION  AND  CONTROL  AND  ORGANIZATIONAL  PROCESSES 


Table  8 shows  correlations  between  dimensions  of  Supervision  and  Control 
and  Organizational  Process  dimensions.  Among  54  opportunities,  33  correla- 
tions were  signiflcj  it.  Following  ai*e  the  process  dimensions  found  to  be 
significantly  related  to  each  Supervision  and  Control  dimension! 

Supervision  and  Control  Dimension  Correlated  Process  Dimensions 

Clarity  of  Objectives  Information  Acquisition,  Providing 

Information  and  Intelligence,  Anti- 
cipating Contingencies,  Timeliness 
of  Adjustments  in  Planned  Operations, 
Effectiveness  of  Adjustments  in 
Planned  Operations,  Decision  Making. 

Clarity  of  Roles  Anticipating  Contingencies,  Time- 

liness of  Adjustments  in  Planned 
Operations,  Effectiveness  of  Adjust- 
ments in  Planned  Operations 


Responsiveness  to  Subordinate 
Unit  Requirements 


Quality  of  Supervision 


Amount  of  Supet^lNlnn  atul 
(Upturn  I 


Dclugatiou 


Anticipating  Contingenclc.s,  Time- 
liness of  Adjustments  In  Planned 
Operations,  Effectiveness  of  Adjust- 
ments in  Planned  Operations,  Decision 
Making,  Comnmnication. 

Information  Acquisition,  Providing 
Information  and  InteUigonce,  An- 
ticipating ContingoncioR,  TimellnoRs 
of  AdjuRCwents  In  Planned  Operations, 
Effect IvenosH  of  Adjustments  in 
Planned  Operations,  Planning,  Deci- 
sion Hoiking*  Conunun  tea  cion. 

Informc.tlon  Aeq«i»»itton,  Providing 
Information  and  IncdUgunce, 
TimeUnuss  of  Adjustments  In  Planned 
Opt’nUlons,  Kffcctlvei.oss  of  Adjust- 
itt'Ots  in  Planned  Opcrticlans,  Decision 
Making,  Communication. 

Providing  Information  and  Intelli- 
gence, TlmullnosR  t>f  Adjustments  in 
Planned  (iperailons,  Effectlvunuss  of 
Adjuulmeiua  in  Planned  Operations, 
Decision  Making,  Communication. 


The  large  variations  /"ntmg  the  «;«i '•elat Ions  within  each  column  .nul  row 
of  tlfc  matrix  shown  in  Table  8 indicate  that  ruspomlents  wore  discriminating 
in  their  ratings,  i.e.,  Muil  re.sponae  sets  were  not  a m.’ijor  factor  in  the 
ohlalned  correlations.  This  Is  further  confirmed  by  Table  9 which  suttfRarlKos 
a two-way  Analysis  of  Variance  fer  Unit  Rating  Eoruu  items.  Main  otfects  were 
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te3ted  for  Unit  Rating  Form  items  and  player  levels  (brigade,  battalion,  and 
company).  Both  main  effects  were  significant.  Thus,  responses  to  the  various 
questionnaire  items  were  different  and  it  can  be  concluded  that  respondents 
discriminated  in  their  ratings  of  the  items. 


Table  9 

ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  FOR  UNIT  RATING  FORM  ITEMS 
AND  ORGANIZATIONAL  LEVELS 


Source 

MS 

F 

£ 

Items 

14 

10.85 

24.96 

<.01 

Levels 

2 

6.61 

15.20 

<.01 

Items  X Levels 

28 

.47 

1.09 

NS 

Error 

450 

.44 

In  che  ANOVA  summartzod  in  Table  9i  main  effects  were  also  slgnlflcnnc 
for  player  levels.  To  pursue  this  finding»  simple  effects  tests  wore  con- 
ducted for  each  Unit  Rating  Form  item  separately.  Table  10  suiDmarl2e8  the 
results. 

From  Table  10,  It  can  be  seen  that,  for  most  items,  some  differences 
between  lovols  occurred;  although,  for  most  Items,  the  differences  were  not 
significant,  FurtheiTRore,  for  most  Items,  means  for  brigade-level  players 
were  somewhat  higher  than  for  other  levels,  with  company-levels  lowest, 
and  battallon-lcvols  falling  between  brigade  and  company.  This  docrenso  in 
scores  as  organlTtntlonal  level  hecomon  lower  is  indicative  of  a trend  found 
In  many  organixaclons  for  organizational  porfonaanco  and  climate  to  be  per- 
ceived more  favorable  at  higher  levels  and  loss  favorable  at  lower  levels. 
However,  in  the  prosoni  study,  significant  differences  occurred  on  only 
four  Icems,  two  of  wliich  addressed  org.in  I rational  processes  and  two  of 
wlilcb  addressed  Supervision  and  Control  dlroonslons.  Thus,  within  the 
trends  discussed  above,  ratings  within  items  were  rein  tvuly  similar  among 
levels  indicating  Otai,  for  the  most  part,  players  at  different  levels  hud 
uniform  perceptions  of  the  various  dimensions. 
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Table  10 


RESULTS  OF  SIMPLE  EFFECTS  TESTS  FOR  ORGANIZATIONAL  LEVELS 


Level 

Unit  Rating  Form  Company  Battalion  Brigade 


Item 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

E 

1. 

4.75 

.45 

4.49 

.44 

4.87 

.69 

1.30 

NS 

2. 

4.91 

.53 

5.22 

.30 

5.41 

.45 

3.33 

<.05 

3. 

4.52 

.58 

4.97 

.77 

4.88 

.83 

1.00 

NS 

4. 

5.07 

.72 

4.95 

.70 

5.19 

.70 

.29 

NS 

5. 

4.23 

.73 

4.18 

.52 

4.51 

.82 

.64 

NS 

6. 

4.10 

.98 

4.35 

.58 

4.70 

.82 

1.38 

NS 

7. 

4.76 

.64 

4.27 

.57 

4.44 

.89 

1.22 

NS 

8. 

4.73 

.51 

4.96 

.51 

5.35 

.65 

3.12 

NS 

9. 

4.78 

.69 

5.04 

.42 

5.45 

.44 

4.05 

<.05 

iO. 

5.15 

.57 

5.25 

.56 

5.45 

,49 

.80 

NS 

11. 

5.36 

.95 

5.75 

.53 

5.13 

.47 

3.12 

NS 

12. 

5.22 

.55 

6.20 

.28 

6.24 

.46 

14,05 

<.01 

13. 

5.74 

.51 

6.08 

.47 

6.05 

.35 

1.53 

NS 

14. 

5,78 

.76 

6.17 

.33 

5.38 

.35 

3.44 

<.05 

15. 

5.25 

.82 

5.28 

.67 

5.29 

.89 

.007 

NS 

DISCUSSION 

Because  uf  (ho  small  number  of  brigadon  studied  (11)  and  the  questionable 
validity  of  certain  of  the  data,  the  results  of  this  research  should  be  con- 
sidered as  tCMitative.  However,  the  results  provide  new  loads  to  uudorxStanding 
some  of  Che  more  complex  factors  that  may  impact  upon  tho  effectiveness  of 
large  military  units  and  it  would  appear  that  further  study  of  the  concepts 
and  variables  timt  were  examined  Is  warrautud* 

The  results  indicate  that  units  in  which  brigade  cottaiiund  groups  are 
effective,  especially  in  the  performance  of  ARTEP  tasks,  also  have  more 
effective  supervision  and  control  througitout  the  units  and,  in  addition, 
performance  of  critical  orgaiUxat ional  processes  is  more  effective  througliout 
the  units,  it  should  he  ompluislxod  that  references  here  are  to  the  effective- 
ness of  brigade  command  groups  on  tho  one  hand  and  to  supervision,  control, 
and  process  performance  throughout  brigades  on  the  other.  It  appears  chat 
brigade  command  groups  which  arc  effective  in  overall  performunco  of  AKTEP 
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tasks  are  also  effective  in  creating,  through  supervision  and  control, 
climates  which,  in  turn,  lead  to  effective  process  performance  throughout 
the  organizations. 

The  important  point  of  the  results  is  that  a significant  determinant 
of  Organizational  Competence  (Process  Performance)  may  be  the  type  of 
supervision  and  control  within  a unit,  which.  In  turn,  is  generated  by  the 
behavior  and  actions  of  command  groups  at  successively  higher  organizational 
levels.  Organizational  Competence  has  been  demonstrated  in  earlier  work  to 
be  strongly  related  to  combat  effectiveness. 

The  view  that  command  groups  Influence  climates  within  lower  units  and 
that  climates  impact  upon  performance  is  not  a new  or  startling  concept. 
However,  the  main  contributions  of  the  present  research  are  a demonstration  of 
the  relationships  within  military  organizations  and  specification  of  some  of 
the  factors  which  impact  upon  process  performance. 


ChI^:ATE  AND  ORGANIZATIONAL  COMPKTENCE 

Organizational  Competence  Is  the  ability  of  an  organization  to  continu- 
ally and  accurately  sense  the  properties  of  both  its  external  and  internal 
environments,  to  Internally  process  the  information  that  is  sensed,  and  to 
flexibly  adapt  its  operations  to  cope  with  its  constantly  changing  environ- 
ments in  necordancf  with  Us  goals  or  missions.  Competence  is  comprised 
of  a number  of  organizational  processes  which  convert  policies,  procedures, 
doctrine,  techniques,  and  skills  into  viable  organizational  responses.  The 
process  dimensions  examined  in  the  present  research  are  principal  components 
of  Organ Uat Iona  I Competence. 

The  results  show  th.u  certain  factors  subsumed  under  tl>o  rubric  Super- 
vision and  Control  ar«*  sirongly  related  to  the  procoasos  of  Organizational 
Competence.  Thus.  Competence,  as  measured  by  player  ratings  of  process  per- 
formance, was  higher  in  brigades  where  personnel  were  (1)  clear  about  the 
mission  and  objectives  of  the  units  (Clarity  of  Objectives),  (Z)  clear  about 
what  was  expected  of  them  by  their  superiors  (Role  (‘larity),  and  where 

(3)  superior  levels  were  responsive  to  letiulrements  of  subordinate  units, 

(4)  the  amount  of  supervision  exercised  by  higher  levels  was  not  considered 
excessive,  (^)  the  quality  of  supervision  exorcised  by  higher  levels  was 
excellent,  and  (6)  the  freedom  to  make  decisions  was  optimum. 

U Is  apparent  cliat  the  dimensions  found  to  be  correlated  with  various 
dimensions  comprising  Organizational  Competonee  are  .all  related  to  the 
functions  of  supervision  and  control.  Since  the  data  are  correlational  in 
luuu.e,  cause  and  effect  relationships  can  only  be  proven  finally  and 
deflnltWoly  oy  experimental  roanlpulatlon  of  hypothesized  causal  variables. 
However,  according  to  most  org.’tnlzatlonal  theories,  the  quality  of  process 
performance  within  an  oi>,.inizat ion  l.s  determined  by  the  cllnuite  whlcl»  derives 
from  the  leadership  actions  provided  by  key  organtzat iumil  members.  Follow- 
ing this  reasoning,  the  quality  of  process  performance,  l.o.,  the  degree 
of  Organizational  (!ompecence  exhibited  by  a brigade,  was  determined,  in  largo 
part,  by  the  quality  of  supei^^islon  and  control  existing  within  the  brigade. 
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COMMAND  GROUP  EFFECTIVENESS,  SUPERVISION  AND  CONTROL,  AND  COMPETENCE 


The  strong  relationships  found  between  command  group  effectiveness  and 
both  Supervision  and  Control  and  Competence  dimensions  indicate  that  when 
command  groups  are  generally  effective,  supervision  and  control  of  subordinate 
units  will  also  be  more  effective,  and,  hence,  process  performance  throughout 
the  units  will  be  more  effective.  In  this  regard,  an  important  question 
concerns  the  bases  for  effectiveness  ratings  of  command  groups  that  were  made 
by  CAMMS  controllers.  It  will  be  recalled  that  controllers  rated  command 
groups  on  an  item  which  asked,  "Overall,  how  effective  was  this  brigade 
command  group?"  It  will  also  be  recalled  that  this  rating  was  secondary  to 
the  principal  rating  task  of  the  controllers,  which  was  to  evaluate  the 
command  group  on  performance  of  ARTEP  tasks.  It  seems  reasonable  that  ratings 
of  overall  effectiveness  would  be  a reflection  of  controllers’  evaluations  of 
separate  ARTEP  task  performance.  In  fact,  data  not  presented  in  this  report 
showed  strong  correlations  between  controller  ratings  of  separate  ARTEP  tasks 
and  the  single  item  covering  "overall  effectiveness"  which  was  used  in  the 
present  research.  Of  course,  such  a finding  would  not  be  unexpected.  However, 
it  confirms  that  ratings  of  Brigade  Conunand  Group  Effectiveness  are  reflec- 
tions of  kRTEP  task  performance. 

Examination  of  the  ARTEP  items  appearing  in  the  Controller  Rating  Form 
showed  numerous  items  which  appear  to  be  conceptually  related  to  both  the 
Supervision  and  Control  items  and  the  organizational  process  items  appearing 
on  the  Unit  Rating  Form  (examples  in  Appendix  A).  Thus,  an  explanation  for 
Che  relationsl^lpa  found  in  this  atudy  begins  to  become  clear,  l-rtten  the 
wombors  of  a command  group  perform  nil  ARTEP  tasks  effectively,  some  of  their 
actlvlttoa,  mainly  those  Involving  supevvision  and  control,  stimulate  similar 
activities  at  lower  levels,  all  of  which  results  In  efl'erllve  performance  of 
critical  organizational  proceBSs'*s  which  have  been  shown.  In  otl^er  studios* 
to  be  related  to  combat  of foctlveuoss  of  units. 


REUTION  TO  COMBAT  EFFECTIVENESS 

No  relationships  were  found  between  Brigade  Combat  Effectiveness  and 
either  Brigade  CiMnmand  Croup  Effect IvenehU,  any  dimension  of  Supervision  and 
Control,  or  any  dimension  of  Organizational  Competence.  As  stated  in  earlier 
sections  of  this  report,  t)»c  combat  resuUs  of  the  ('AMMS  exercises  included 
In  this  resears'h  were  of  )>lghly  quest loimbte  validity.  Because  the  Combat 
Effectiveness  data  are  very  doubtful,  the  issue  of  cl>e  relation  between 
any  of  the  variables  studied  and  Combat  Kfiecciveness  remains  unresolved  by 
this  research. 

The  scheme  used  for  ordering  units  according  to  area  held  o**  gained 
and  resources  expended  appears  to  he  conceptually  sound  and  should  not  be 
discarded  witlumi  further  tests  under  conditions  that  will  protiuce  data  in 
which  confidence  can  be  pliiced.  If,  after  further  lest,  the  sclu’ine  proves  to 
Is*  Icastble,  a genuine  advance  In  tlie  development  oi  effectiveness  erlterla 
for  use  with  slcutlailons  will  have  been  made. 
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APPENDIX  A 

SELECTED  CONTROLLER  RATING  FORM  ITEMS 

DEFENSE  “ “ 

INFORMATION  PROVIDED  IN  THIS 
QUESTIONNAIRE  WILL  NOT  BE  USED 
IN  ANY  WAY  TO  EVALUATE  YOUR 
UNIT 

CONTROLLER  RATING  FORM 
Instructions 

The  following  pages  list  a number  of  critical  activities  performed 
by  Brigade  Command  Groups  during  the  planning  and  execution  phases  of 
combat  operations.  For  each  activity,  a standard  of  performance  is  also 
presented.  Note  that  the  activities  are  grouped  into  two  phases — 

(1)  Planning  and  Organizalng  Prior  to  the  Engagement  and  (2)  Fighting 
the  Battle. 

For  each  activity,  please  rate  the  performance  of  the  Brigade  Command 
group  according  to  the  standards  presented.  Note  that  you  should  rate  the 
performance  of  the  Brigade  Command  Group  only.  The  activities  of  Battalion 
Command  group  players  should  not  be  a consideration  in  your  racings. 

For  each  activity,  enter  in  the  space  provided  one  of  the  numbers 
shown  below  which  best  fits  your  Judgment  of  how  well  Che  Brigade  Command 
Group  performed  relative  Co  the  standard.  Use  the  following  scale  Co  make 
your  racings. 


Racing  Definition 

0 No  personal  knowledge  of  command  group  performance  of  this 
activity. 

1 Totally  Ineffective.  Activity  was  not  porforniod  or  it 
Inciudod  major  deficiencies  so  that  it  was  never  completed. 

2 — — — The  coHQiiand  group’s  performance  included  several  major 

deficiencies  so  that  the  activity,  altl)ougn  complotodi  was 
Inoffectlvo . 

3 The  command  group's  performance  inciudod  many  minor  defici- 
encies 80  that,  ovurnll,  the  activity  was  marginal  for 
mission  accompllsliroont. 

4 Adoeuato.  Command  group  performance  was  minimally  adequate 
for  mission  accomplishmonc. 

5 Coromaml  group  performnneo  was  better  than  adequate  but 
Included  minor  deflciencioH. 

A — — The  quality  of  perfoiiaance  somewhat  exceeded  that  required 
for  mission  accompllshiaont. 

7 — Superior.  Comnmnd  group  performance  of  this  activity  was 

complete  In  all  respects  and  the  quality  of  perfonnaneo 
fully  exceeded  that  required  for  mission  aucompllsluuent. 
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nWEPINa  PAQB  BUMC-liOV  ruioo 


ITEM 

NO. 


Rating 


Activity 


Standard 


12.  Gather  critical  informa-  CG  determines  combat  informa- 

tion and  intelligence.  (2B)  tion  and  intelligence  short- 
falls and  aggressively  gathers 
information  from  all  available/ 
appropriate  sources. 

1.  Were  all  GSR  elements 
effectively  utilized? 

2.  Were  personnel  deployed 
sufficiently  to  observe 
the  enemy  prior  to 
hostilities? 

3.  Was  the  TF  Intelligence 
collection  plan  properly 
prepared » and  did  it  re- 
flect analysis  by  the  Bde 
S2  of  tasking  responsi- 
bilities? 

__  Analyze  enemy.  (2C)  CC  compares  known  enemy  tactics 

and  doctrine  with  combat  in- 
formation and  intelligence  and 
the  result  is  used  to  predict 
enemy  intentions. 

1.  Was  an  intelligence  es- 
timate prepared? 

2.  Were  t))G  probable  octions 
of  the  enemy  discussed? 

CG  disseminates  combat  infor- 
mation and  Intelligonce  which 
is  event  oriented  and  immedi- 
ately usable  to  cite  recipient. 

1.  Was  relevant  informa- 
tion from  higher  hoad- 
quortors  and  adjacL»nt 
units  dissomlnated  to 
subordinate  elements? 

2.  Wore  subordinate  ele- 
ments given  an  estimate 
of  specifically  what 
they  would  be  facing? 


Dissomitwee  critical 
combof,  information 
and  intcIUgoncQ.  (2D) 
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ITEM 

NO. 


Rating 


Activity 


Standard 


25.  Gather  critical  combat 

Information  and  intelli- 
gence. (5B) 


27,  Disseminate  critical 

combat  Information  and 
intelligence.  (5D) 


28.  Modify  scheme  of 

maneuver.  (6A) 


CG  identifies  combat  infor- 
mation and  intelligence 
shortfalls  and  aggressively 
gathers  Information  from  all 
available/appropriate  sources. 

1.  Request  sources  to  supply 
event  oriented  informa- 
tion on  a continuing 
basis . 

Combat  information  and  intel- 
ligence disseminated  by  the  CG 
should  be  event-oriented  and 
be  usable  by  the  recipients. 
Combat  information  and  intel- 
ligence should  be  accurate  and 
disseminated  within  a time 
frame  which  permits  the  recip- 
ient to  react  . 

1,  Was  critical  combat  in- 
formation and  intelli- 
gence disseminated  to  the 
Bde  elements? 

2.  Was  information  dissemiu- 
nated  to  the  Bde  elements 
within  a time  frame  which 
permitted  the  company  cora- 
manUor  to  react? 

Scheme  of  maneuver  is  modified 
by  CC. 

1.  Was  a specific  course  of 
action  developed? 

2.  Did  the  now  course  of 
action  emphasize  cover, 
concealment,  suppression, 
and  teamwork? 


ITEM 

NO. 


Rating 


Activity 


Standard 


29.  Coordinate/communlcate 

changes.  (6B) 


43.  Planning.  (101) 


44.  Decision  Making.  (102) 


45.  Implementation.  (103) 


46.  ComrauniciUion.  (104) 


CG  iv'wnediately  makes  essential 
coordination.  Changes  are 
communicated  to  Brigade  ele- 
ments. Changes  are  communi- 
cated orally  as  a frag,  order 
and  include  changed  objec- 
tives, control  measures,  and 
scheme  of  maneuver. 

1.  Did  subordinate  elements 
understand  what  they 
were  to  do  without  exces- 
sive questions? 

2.  Were  all  subordinate 
elements  informed  of 
changes? 

3.  Was  adequate  coordination 
made  with  adjacent  units 
(e.g. , for  passage  of 
lines?) 

Overall,  planning  of  the 
conunaud  group  is: 

1.  Complete. 

2.  Efficient. 

3>  Covers  all  contingencies. 

Overall,  decision  making  of 
the  command  group  Is: 

1.  Timely. 

2.  Correct  In  view  of  the 
situation. 

Overall,  implementation  of 
doclslons  is  characceri7.e(!  by: 

1.  General  supervision. 

2.  Delegation  of  appropriate 
responsibilities. 

3.  Timely  and  appropriate 
follow-up. 

Overall,  conu»unlc.at ion  of  the 
coiiunand  group,  hot):  upward 
al^d  downward,  Is: 

1.  Timely. 

2.  Complete, 

3.  Accuiaio. 

4.  Efficient. 
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ITEM  „ 
NO. 


Activity 


Standard 


Responsiveness  to  Overall,  the  conmiand  group 

Subordinate  Units.  (105)  responds  to  requests  fnd 

requirements  of  subordinate 
units: 

1.  Promptly. 

2.  Helpfully. 

3.  Accurately. 

Overall,  how  effective  was  this  brigade  command  group?  (106) 
Overall,  how  effectively  were  S3  activities  performed?  (107) 

Overall,  how  effectively  were  S2  activities  performed?  (108) 

Overall,  how  effectively  were  SI  activities  performed?  (109) 

Oveiall.  how  effectively  were  S4  activities  performed?  (110) 
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UNIT  RATING  FORM  - CAMMS  EXERCISE 


« NOTICE  - 

INFORMATION  PROVIDED  IN  THIS 
QUESTIONNAIRE  WILL  NOT  BE  USED 
IN  ANY  WAY  TO  EVALUATE  YOUR 
UNIT 


INSTRUCTIONS 


On  the  following  pages  appear  15  items  on  which  you  are  requested  to 
rate  several  aspects  of  your  Just  completed  CAMMS  exercise.  Use  the  rating 
scales  that  are  provided  to  indicate  your  best  judgment  for  each  item. 

The  ratings  arc  not  to  be  used  in  any  way  as  an  evaluation  of  the  unit 
participating  in  the  exercise.  The  data  that  are  provided  by  your  ratings 
will  be  used  to  improve  the  training  provided  by  CAMMS  and  contribute  to 
better  understanding  of  unit  training  requirements. 

Please  place  an  "X”  in  the  blank  that  describes  your  role  in  the  recently 
completed  exercise. 


Brigado-lovel  player. 

Battal ion-lovol  player. 

Cuopany-lovei  player. 

Subordlnato  unit  controller  (friendly). 
Other  controller. 
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FRSCEDIN'O  PAOI  BLaKC-NOT  riUOD 


For  the  following  items,  use  the 
indicate  your  rating  of  the  item, 
in  the  space  preceding  the  item. 


scale  shown  below  each  item  to 
Enter  the  number  for  your  rating 


Ratings 


1.  How  was  the  planning  during  the  planning  phase  in  this 
exercise? 


Totally 
Ineffec tive 

t 

1 

Incomplete  or 
some  major 
deficiencies 

• 1 1 

Complete,  efficient, 
all  contingencies 
covered 

1 « 

1 

2 

345 

6 7 

2. 

How  was 

the  decision  making  in 

this  exercise? 

Many 

incorrect  or 
untimely 
decisions 

Occasionally 
untimely 
or  incorrect 

' I 1 

Timely 

and 

correct 

1 ( 

1 

2 

3 4 5" 

6 7 

3. 

In  gonoral,  how  was  the  communication  in  the  exorcise? 

Consiscontiy 
incorapieta, 
InaccuniCe, 
and  untimely 

- 

1 

Sometimos 
iiicomploto* 
iuAccuratOi 
and  uiutmoly 

• • 1 

Timely 

complete^ 

ocourutD, 

efficient 

» » 

2 

3 4 5 

6 7 

4. 

How  WU8 

requests 

Che  responsivonose  of  your  superior  levels  to  the 
and  roquiremencs  of  subordinate  units? 

Totally 

Ui;;'otipooalve 

Occasions Xly 
unresponsive 

I'rompt , 
helpful, 
correct 

Ratings 


5. 


How  were  the  Intelligence  collection  activities  in  this 
exercise? 


Late, 

incomplete, 
and  inaccurate 


Sometimes  aggressive 
but  sometimes 
passive 


Thorough 

and 

aggressive 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


6.  How  was  the  provision  of  intelligence  and  information  to 
you  in  this  exercise? 


Late, 

incomplete, 
and  inaccurate 

1 

t 1 

Occasionally  late, 
incomplete,  or 
Inaccurate 

t < 

Timely , 
complete, 
accurate 

1 

1 

2 3 

4 5 

6 

7 

7. 

Uuu  was  Che 
exerulso? 

coordination  between  adjacent  units  in  this 

No 

coordination 

occurred 

t t 

Occasional 

breakdowns 

occurred 

1 t 

Frequent 

and 

effective 

\ 

1 

2 3 

4 5 

6 

f 

B.  How  good  a Job  was  done  in  anticipating  contingencies 
tlmt  might  occur  during  the  engagofneiu  and  provonclng 
them  from  occurring  or  ulnimlring  thoir  effects? 


Many 

contingencies 

overlooked 

« I 

Some 

contliigenclos 

overlooked 

1 1 ( 

Most  contingencies 
anticipated  and 
prevented 

t 1 

1 2 

3 4 5 

_ ^ 

3J 


Racings 


9.  When  adjustmencs  or  changes  in  plans  or  operations  were 
necessary,  how  timely  were  they? 


Sometimes  timely. 

Never 

sometimes  not 

Always 

timely 

. , 

timely 

t t 1 

I 

timely 

1 

2 

3 4 5 

6 

7 

10.  When  adjustments  or  changes  in  plans  or  operations  were 
necessary,  how  effectively  were  they  accomplished? 


Consistently 

Sometimes  effective, 
sometimes  not 

Consistently 

Ineffective 

effective 

effective 

I t t t t I I 


1 

2 3 4 5 

6 

7 

11. 

How  clear  were  you  about  the  mlaslon  objectlvea  of  the 
brigade  and  battalion? 

Novgr  clear 
at  any  Line 

1 

Kalrly  clear 
moat  of  the  time 

tilt 

» 

Perfectly  clear 
at  all  tinea 

» 

1 

2 3 4 5 

6 

7 

12. 

tlou  clear  wore  you  about  what  was  expected  of  you  by 
your  commauder  during  the  exerctao? 

Never  clear 
at  any  timu 

I'nlrly  clear 
nonr  of  the  time 

1 ( t t 

1 

Perfectly  clear 
at  all  tinea 

1 

1 

2 3 4 5 

6 

7 

13.  Rain  clio  amount  of  supcvvlslon  oxoroised  ovor  your  unit 
Uy  your  nuxc  higher  luvol  during  the  exorcise. 


Highly 
excess Ivo 


SoAcvlui  t 
too  much 


About  the 
right  amount 


Y'*  2 3*  A 5 6 7 


W!^*!iWfPS!!igPi 


Ratings 


i 


14.  Rate  the  freedom  to  make  decisions  permitted  to  your 
unit  by  your  next  higher  level  during  the  exercise. 


Some  but 

1 No  freedom 

not  enough 

About  right 

1 at  all 

, 

t 

to  do  my  job 

amount 

t t 

\ 1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 7 

15.  Rate  the  caliber  of  supervision  exercised  over  your 
unit  by  your  next  higher  level  during  the  exercise. 


Poor 

1 

\ 

1 

Adequate 

1 

1 

Excellent 

I 1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 7 

\ 


